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POPULAR SINGING IN CENTRAL PARK 

By Frieda van Emden 

{See opposite page) 



ONE September night, one of rare charm and 
fragrance, we strolled through Central Park, 
grateful to feel the great outdoors in the 
heart of a city depressingly vast. We did not speak 
and there was contented silence all around us. 
Lovers on benches merely whispered, and the auto- 
mobiles on the elevated highways passed noiselessly 
and swiftly, mere flashes of light. That enchanted 
summer-night mood came over us in which we are 
apt to take strange events as a matter of course; 
wishing and half expecting delightful surprises. 

All of a sudden our semi-conscious wish had 
come true ; from afar a mighty song rose to heaven, 
and the rushing sound of a thousand human voices 
was so overpowering that we remained dumb- 
founded. Our common-sense silenced under the 
spell, we imagined ourselves listening to a religious 
mass of worshipers of a strange cult. Irresistibly 
drawn by the sound and guided by the reflection 
of many lights, we suddenly had another surprise, 
for we beheld Fairyland. The photograph shown, 
though an exceptionally good one, can not do com- 
plete justice to the ensemble, the coloring and the 
blending of colors, to the agreeably subdued and 
evenly distrijbuted lights and the effect of the 
reflection of the weird fantastic lanterns on the 
lagoon. The full moon, which had just risen, seemed 
another huge lantern. 

And so it happened that we came upon a real 
Fairyland, a land where every one sang, and was 
happy in helping create something beautiful. We 
thought of the old German proverb, which was so 
true even over there in the antebellum days of long 
ago; "where people sing you may abide, for bad 
people have no song." Thus was our impression of 
the great festival of Song and Light, by the New 
York Community Chorus, under that born leader 
of men Harry Earnhardt. The delightful fantastic 
illumination had been planned and executed by 
Claude Bragdon of Rochester, New York. 

Within the magic circle of light the regulars 
were singing, originally recruited by Mr. Earn- 
hardt without voice test or collection of dues, 
mainly from amongst the visitors to the concerts 
at the Central Park Mall. Every one can join in 
the singing, even those unfortunates who, having no 
agreeable voice, nevertheless have an inborn longing 
to express themselves in song. Some we know are 
forever silenced by a cruel world in general and 
sarcastic relatives in particular. Here they too 
can sing to their heart's content, and even their 
voices blend well. 

When the word was given out, that night, for all 
the public to join in the singing one thousand more 
were initiated in the new brotherhood, the brother- 
hood of song. They sang the chorus of "Old Elack 
Joe." To prove his contention that to listen even 
to the serious effort of raw and untrained material 
is a joy, Mr. Earnhardt cunningly gave the signal to 
his regulars to remain silent and thus from over the 
water and everywhere the public alone unissimo 
thus produced the comforting and solemn chorus of 
"Old Elack Joe." 

That moment was an event in local musical his- 



tory, for it was the first in a long time that a 
huge audience of New Yorkers, shaking off its 
inborn reticence, forgot itself, loosened up and, 
voicing in artless effort, sang out unafraid. 

Nothing more wonderful, nothing more stirring 
than to listen to a big chorus, or to be part of one 
yourself, the vox huw/ina raised to a thousandth 
degree! In true admiration of nature's most won- 
derful instrument, the human voice, Eeethoven 
made a mighty chorus the finale and climax to his 
masterpiece, the Ninth Symphony, an incantation 
of "Joy." Mahler strove for the same effect in his 
Eighth Symphony. To sing in a chorus, to work 
towards the common end, disciplines and ennobles 
the individual. It is the quickest and easiest way 
to achieve a musical education and to obtain a 
broad knowledge of music and its literature. It 
leads the singer into a sacred realm of good and 
classical music, and through it he enters the sphere 
of great arts. 

Modern New York has been fed too long on the 
products of Tin Pan Alley. We may be grateful 
to the Victrola and kindred instruments for the 
reaction that has set in. Even the most inveterate 
buyer of dance records and ragtime songs is tempted 
to buy a "good one" once in a while. The frequent 
hearing of operas and ballads popularized by the 
famous singers seems to have instilled a greater 
love for song and better music among the public. 
The very existence of the New York Community 
Chorus and of similar organizations springing up 
all over the country proves the spirit of the times. 
Eeside, times are earnest now, and it has always 
been in song that human nature has best voiced its 
noblest sentiments and emotions, and such purify- 
ing traits as love, piety, workship, patriotism and 
heroism. 

To have sung the "Creation" or the "Messiah," 
as the New York Community Chorus has already 
done, must have imparted to each and every member 
a happy and exhilarating feeling of deep religious 
devotion. Is not -the singing of the hymns the 
purest expression of our love for the Almighty 
and the main attraction at church or revival? The 
never-to-be-forgotten incident of the loss of the 
Titanic proves that when the supreme test comes 
the human being approaches his maker with song 
on his lips. 

A gang of workmen will be happier, and therefore 
work better, when singing. The soldier will march 
and fight better; and well has the government 
understood the energizing influence of song when 
it chose the very man who has been coaxing New 
Yorkers to sing to teach their men in training. 
America's song is cheerful, hopeful and promising, 
forever lauding Freedom,^ not inciting like the 
Frenchman's, whose "Marseillaise" is said to have 
started the Revolution, nor full of insane hatred 
for a foe, nor cozing over with sentimentality like 
the German's. 

It has been reported that the Eoches, funny 
mixtures as they are of cruelty and sentimentality, 
advanced on several occasions under fire to the 
slow weird strains of "The Lorelei." 
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To what tune our boys are going to march 
"Somewhere in France" is not settled as yet, but 
one of the best features of the organization is 
that it has given young composers an extraordinary 
opportunity to have the value of their composition 
tested, by giving them a mass tryout. At a re- 
hearsal the other night slips were handed round 
with the words and music of a new song by a com- 
poser as yet unknown. The pianist played it, the 
leader sang it, and then the chorus followed. 

The Community Chorus has already adopted and 
sings with fervor a march by its President, the 
young composer Arthur Farwell. Some day it may 
stand sponsor to a new national anthem. 

The Community Chorus provides every one with 
the music above all with the words of our national 
anthems and folk-song. This has proved to be a 
work well worth while, and is helping to do away 
with a condition typically New Yorkese and which 
could hardly exist in any other country, namely. 



that the largest city population in a nation does 
not know the words of its own anthem! 

The Community Chorus has made much of Walt 
Whitman's prophetic "I Hear America Singing." 
Some day all America will sing, and sing well, 
with respect to the God-like gift, the voice. Inborn 
Love for music will be general, and America will 
stop borrowing and produce more herself. Music 
has always been the art that has made the widest 
and easiest appeal to the masses. Once the musical 
side of their artistic temperament has been devel- 
oped, the American people will also have a finer and 
keener appreciation for the sister art of music. 

On September 13th and 14th there is going to be 
another big festival of Song and Light in Central 
Park. We hope that all our readers, to whom it 
is possible, will attend. May it be an incentive 
to those in other places to organize and see how 
their communities respond to the idea, so that all 
will work towards the common end: "Musical Edu- 
cation of All Americans." 

Frieda van Emden 



A VASE OF BLACK^TOPPED RED WARE 



You were old when the gods of Greece were young 

And the pomp of. Rome remote: 
Like a perfume flung have the cycles clung 

From your long-lost land of lote. 



How long, with the gauds of malachite 
(While the grain grew green overhead) 

Did you wait for light through the ages' night. 
In the graves of the crouching dead? 



In the primal predynastic day 

Was it skill of maid or lad 
That shaped you, gray, of the river clay, 

In the sun-shorn Thebiad? 



How long in the silted, sifting dust 

Of the slow Egyptian drouth 
Did the raw gold rust and the copper crust 

While the Nile ran north and south? 



You were old ere the Pharaoh's first decree? 

Did even Isis know 
That you held the key of her courts in fee 

Six thousand years ago? 



Kadra Maysi 



